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three sons, Eric, Gerald, and Algernon; the distaste
engendered by this introduction was mutual and
immediate. My parents had imagined that love> and
not hatred, would be born from this encounter ; they
sent us off to gambol happily together under the trees.
There was a steep bank, ending in brambles, down
which one could roll. We rolled and rolled. The
three Villiers boys, who were dressed in spotless
flannels, refused to roll. Our sense of hospitality
deserted us; we went on rolling, regardless both of
their presence and of the recent presence of a herd
of cows. The three Villiers boys sat gingerly on a
log; a spotless and revolted trio. It was not a successful
party, and my father, before luncheon, was quite
cross and sent us off to change our clothes.

The porter at Walmer was a bearded man of the
name of Carton. He was lodged in the rooms off the
lower ward and it was he who would conduct the
tourists round the castle. I was fond of that ward
since it contained a number of enormous ram-rods
arranged in racks. One could pull the ram-rod out
of its rack and the great muffled head would fall
upon the stones with a dull thud. Mr. Carton (who
was a disapproving man) used to discourage these
experiments. c Now none of that,* he would shout,

* them is Her Majesty's property/   He would inform
us also that most of the furniture in the Castle was
'a heirloom'.   I was entranced by this information
and told Miss Plimsoll.   ' Nonsense, dear/ she said,

* you must have misheard Mr. Carton/  < But I didn't,
Miss Plimsoll, truly I didn't.   He said the ram-rods
were heirlooms, just the same as the Duke's bed was
a heirloom.  He did truly.'  * Remember, dear, I have